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Fifteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

The fifteenth regular meeting' of the New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday May 
13, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, corner of 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 
Prof Tracy Peck of Yale, will address the Club. 
All persons who are interested, whether teach- 
ers of Latin or not, are cordially invited to 
be present. The plan is to serve luncheon at 
12 M, promptly, so that there shall be no delay. 
The address will follow the luncheon, and 
adjournment will occur about 2 PM, thus 
leaving the afternoon still unbroken, for those 
who attend. Please send a postal card at 
once to the Sec'y, Mr A L Hodges, 309 W 
101 st, N Y, if you intend to be present, so 
that we may notify Mr Taylor, the proprietor 
of the hotel, how many to expect. Please at- 
tend to this at once. 

The subject of the address will be "Ends 
and Means in Latin Studies". 

The price of the luncheon will be $1.00. 

Information as to the membership in The 
Latin Club can be had at this meeting, or by 
addressing the Secretary. 

H H BICE, President 
A L HODGES, Secretary 

The Metrical Reading of Latin Poetry 

[An Address Before the- Fourteenth Meeting of the 
New York Latin Club By H C Elmer]. 
I fear that the ideas about to be expressed will be 
such rank heresy that I shall be regarded as worthy 
of prompt excomunication from the fold of all good 
Latinists. I was brought up in a strictly orthodox 
manner, and if I have backslidden it is only the 
result of doubt and despair after an earnest effort 
to keep the faith. All my life till quite recently I 
have pretended that I could read Latin verse and I 
have religiously insisted that the art of reading it 
should be taught even in the preparatory schools. 
I have, to be sure, always felt that I was guilty of 
all sorts of inconsistencies and I have sometimes 
feared that I was not quite honest about certain 
things either with myself or my pupils, but I have 
ridden rough-shod over the inconsistencies and have 
comforted my conscience as best I could. Recently 
I have been growing more courageous and now I 
am willing to admit that I know next to nothing 



about the manner in which the ancient Romans 
read Latin verse, nor do I believe that other teach- 
ers of Latin are much wiser than myself in this re- 
spect. Indeed the purpose of the present paper is to 
contend that it is worse than useless — it is a sheer 
waste of precious time — for pupils in preparatory 
schools to attempt to acquire the art of reading 
Latin poetry. 

In order to make clear my point of view, it will 
be necessary to speak of the different views as to 
the manner in which Latin verse should be read — 
each of them advocated by authorities of weight 
and eminence. It is not my purpose to enter into 
a discussion of the validity of any one of these 
views as against either of the others. I intend 
merely to point out that, whichever of the methods 
of reading we follow, we find in our way obstacles 
of such a character that it seems quite impossible 
to justify our asking or expecting any but the 
most advanced students to attempt to grapple with 
them. 

The differences between the methods are caused 
principally by differences of view as to the relations 
between ictus and word-accent. It is rather dis- 
heartening to be obliged to admit at the very out- 
set that we do not yet know just what ictus was. 
We all supposed we knew until a few years ago — 
we all regarded it as stress of voice. But a few 
years ago two scholars, entire strangers to each 
other's labors, one in America, the other in Ger- 
many, after a careful and exhaustive study of the 
question, reached the conclusion that ictus is not 
stress at all, but merely "quantitative prominence", 
as Bennett calls it. This view is of course advo- 
cated in Bennett's grammar. It is now tacitly 
accepted (apparently) by the Harkness grammar, 
as will be seen by comparng section 724 of the new 
edition with section 599 of the old.. It seems then 
that, when we are trying to teach our boys and 
girls to read Latin verse, we are not entirely sure 
even of the fundamental principles of what we are 
doing. Surely this in itself seems enough to call 
into question the advisability of compelling young 
students to devote their time to so-called scansion. 
But I am willing to yield a point here. We will 
assume for the moment that there is no doubt about 
the nature of ictus. We will assume that ictus 
means stress of voice, since this is still the common 
view. But, even after this concession, we still find 
ourselves on very uncertain ground. Scholars hold 
diametrically opposite views as to the part that 
the ictus ought to play in the verse. Everybody 
knows that there is in Latin poetry constant con- 
flict between word-accent and verse-ictus. The 
ictus frequently comes on a syllable that never re- 
ceives any stress in prose, and the syllable which 
in prose would receive the accent has no ictus. 
How are these conflicting stresses to be reconciled? 
To observe every word-accent in a verse, on the 
one hand, and every metre-accent or ictus, on the 
other, seems to most scholars to obliterate the 
metrical scheme and destroy the verse. In order 
to avoid this difficulty, it is customary to read the 



